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Statement by Elliott Abrams, Assistant Secretary, - 
Bureau of Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs 
Before Joint Hearing of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Subcommittees on Human Rights and Inter- 
national Organizations ahd Western Hemisphere -Affairs 
October 21, 1983 


I am pleased to be here today to discuss with you the 
human rights situation in the Southern Cone of Latin America, 
a region which has always been of particular interest to 
Americans. I shall be as brief as possible in my opening re- 
marks, so as to provide more time for questions. 

Let me begin with Paraguay. As members of this Committee 
are aware, Paraguay has been ruled under the state of siege 
provisions of the Constitution almost continuously since 1929. 
President Alfredo Stroessner, an army general, has governed 
Paraguay since 1954 under these provisions. His rule is based 
on the military, and is exercised through the Colorado Party. 
President Stroessner is widely believed to be genuinely popular 
among large sections of the population, though his popularity 
has never been put to the test in free elections. The opposition 
parties are kept under control and given little opportunity to 
conduct a real election campaign. Only members in good standing 
of the Colorado Party can participate fully in the political 
process, such os it is. 

The human rights safeguards in the Paraguayan constitution 
frequently are not upheld. The judiciary, while formally 
independent, does not serve as an effective check on the actions 
of the executive. Constitutional guarantees such as protection 
of the integrity of the individual, the need for judiciol 
warrants, freedom of assembly and association, the right of 
habeas corpus, and a prompt and fair trial for the accused 
often are ignored by government officials. While the state of 
siege is legally in force only in the capital, security officials 
operate as though it existed throughout the country. 
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Major violations of the integrity of the individual in 
Paraguay have decreased since the mid-1970s. However, there 
were increased detentions and no improvement in the areas of 
political rights and individual liberties in the last year or 
so. The major current human rights issue is the continued 
detention of three remaining members out of about 20 persons 
arrested in May and June for violation of Paraguay's elastic 
anti -subversive Law 209, in connection with the Banco Paroguayo 
de Datos , a research organization. 

Over the past three months the government has 
released most of the detainees, but three still remain in 
detention. Two of. those detained are believed to have been 
tortured by the police during their initial interrogation. 

Other human rights problems of current concern are occasional 
instances of government censorship of the press and radio, such 
as the closing down of "Radio Nanduti" on July 9 for 30 days, 
and the arrest of a columnist for the newspaper ABC Color . We 
are also concerned about the issue of forced exiles. On the 
positive side, however, we were pleased that last year's 
Country Report for Paraguay was published in the Paraguayan 
press. It must also be acknowledged that President Stroessner's 
rule has brought relative stability and economic growth to Paraguay, 
though at considerable cost to individual rights and political 
liberties. Freedom House, in its 1982 report for 1981, 
classified Paraguay as partly free. 
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The United States has used its influence in Paraguay 
to encourage as great a degree of liberalization os possible. 

We have worked quietly but steadily on specific human rights cases. 
And we hove made it clear that we favor steps now toward a more 
open and democratic society. 


Let me turn now to Uruguay. Uruguay had long been a 
democracy with advanced social welfare policies. 'Since 1973/ 
however/ Uruguay has been governed by a military junta/ composed 
of the ranking flag officers of the three services and led by 
the President/ who is a former Commander of the Army. The Presi- 
dent and junta/ or the three service correnanders/ make the most 
important national policy decisions. Currently/ the military 
rules as a government of transition/ having publicly committed 
itself to support a constitutional process in 1983-84 which will 
lead to national elections in 1984 and the return to constitutional/ 
elected government by March 1985. 

The period 1968 to 1972 was marked by violence/ the suspension 
of political rights and the loss of an independent judiciary in 
Uruguay. Since 1978/ violations of individual rights have 
declined/ although the institutional framework under which the 
violations occurred still remains. There are still some ,600-900 
national security or political prisoners in Uruguay/ compared to 
over 1/000 in 19 81. Although the government ordered an end to the ! 
use of torture in 1079/ we continue to receive reports of torture 
being used both in prison end during interrogation of recently arrestee 


individuals. We have been unable to corroborate these 
reports. Since 1978, no permanent disappearances have been documented, 
(although there are allegations by human rights groups of three dis- 
appearances), but there were a few cases where the government de- 

- * ‘ l 

tained individuals for several months without revealing their whereabout 
The independence of the judiciary was formally restored 
in 1981 in Uruguay, but the full independence of the civilian 
judiciary has not been reestablished. The information media 
are restricted, but the trend toward greater freedom of expression, 
begun in 1982, continues. A number of weekly and -monthly' publica- 
tions, some opposed to the government, circulate widely in 
Uruguay. However, the Government of Uruguay has closed down 
publications, mostly political weeklies, for periods ranging 
from four weeks to six months for exceeding the limits of, 
censorship, which might simply mean printing the name of a 
proscribed politician like Wilson Ferreira. 

In November 1982, civilian political activity took a 
significant step forward. The traditional Colorado and Blanco 
parties held internal elections to choose party leaders with 
60 percent of the registered populace voting in a peaceful and 
orderly election. The election marked an important step toward 
the return to civilian rule promised in 1985, During the 
campaign, freedom of assembly, speech and press were liberalized, 
though the government maintained control of the process, .suppressing 

l 

several publications and arresting 19 individuals. Today, the 
major human rights issue remains the success of the democratization 

i 

process. Talks between the political parties and the military 
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broke down where the parties withdrew on July 5 because they 
maintained the military was demanding too large a role in the 
next civilian government. There have been some indications 
that the talks, or some version thereof, may have resumed 
behind the scenes. 

United States human rights policy towards Uruguay is 
clear. As President Reagan stated on August 25, 1982, "As a 
staunch proponent of democracy, the United States warmly 
applauds Uruguay's decision to restore full constitutional 
government through national elections." Both the Department 
of Stote and our Embassy are in close touch with leaders of the 
political parties- in Uruguay. These leaders know, and the 
Government of Uruguay also knows, that we strongly support 
the return to democracy, and that our bilateral relations will 
improve as the democratization process continues. 

Let me move on, now, to the human rights situation in 
Argentina. The Argentine armed forces have held power since 
1976. In the wake of severe and growing economic problems and 
Argentina's defeat in the Falklands conflict, the military 
government instituted major changes in 1982. The Government of 
President Reynaldo Bignone, installed on July 1, 1982, 
announced that it was a government of transition whose main 
task was to oversee the return to democracy, The government 
has scheduled municipal, provincial and national elections for 
October 30. In addition to the election of 600 electors iwho 
will choose Argentina's president, some 25 A deputies and 
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46 senators are to be elected, the deputies directly and the 
senators indirectly by the provincial legislatures. The electors 
will then meet on November 30 to elect the president and vice 
president who are due to be inaugurated on January 30, 1S84 — 
although that date may be moved closer. 

Since late 1982, there has been a significant upsurge in 
political activity in Argentina. Political parties - including 
the Communist Party - have staged large rallies and human rights 
groups hove held demonstrations. The political debate has been 
free and open, and all sides have had full access to the media. 
Press restraints are practically non-existent, and controls of 
the largely government-owned electronic media are less onerous 
than at any time since the 1976 coup. The judicial branch 
displays independence and its strictures on the executive are 
observed. Trade union freedom is greater than at any time in 
the recent past, and strikes, including national strikes, 
occur although they are technically illegal. 

The situation regarding .individual rights in Argentina has 
also shown dramatic improvement. There were no reported 
disappearances for the last two years and only three politically- 
motivated killings occurred this year. Detentions for "national 
security" of political prisoners have virtually ceased. 

National security or political prisoners held under "PEN" 
authorization were reduced sharply, with 425 freed in 1982, and 
about 100 freed so far in 1983. All remaining "PEN" prisoners - 
some 150 or more - are due to be released, or brought to trial, 
by the end of this year. 


If) 
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Human rights groups and some political parties in 
Argentina have concentrated their activities on efforts to 
force an accounting for past disappearances - estimates of 
which range from 6,000 to 30,000 - and to punish those responsible. 
In April, 1983, the Government of Argentina issued a report 
stating that all the remaining disappeared are either dead, 
abroad or in hiding. The report was widely criticized both in 
Argentina and by European governments. We expressed our "dis- 
appointment" that an opportunity had been lost to resolve this 
problem. 

This issue of the disappeared is the most controversial 
and sensitive human rights issue remaining, and is central to 
the future of Argentina's politics. Most human rights groups 
say that recorded disappearances are between 6-7,000. Some 
6,600 families have petitioned the government for information 
concerning the fate of their relatives. Especially poignant 
ore the coses involving several hundred young children who 
habe disappeared, I recognize that the unresolved issue of 
disappearances has come to symbolize the horrible brutality of 
the "Dirty War" in Argentina. The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo 

I 

remind us, each time they appear, of how many innocent people 
were tortured or j oiled or killed, how mony families torn asunder 
or destroyed forever by violence and inhumanity. At the same time, 
I believe this issue, agonizing though it surely is, is one 
which the Argentine people themselves will have to come to grips 
with. It is not an issue for foreigners to decide. 
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Finally, let me turn to Chile. Chile has been ruled ; 
a military government since 1973 when the Chilean armed forces 
overthrew the elected government of Salvador Allende. The gov- 
ernment formally dissolved Chile's political parties, restricted 
freedom of speech and assembly, severely limited trade union 
activity, and carried out a series of harsh actions against 
opponents of the regime. In 1980, Chile adopted a new Constitu- 
tion, which was approved by national plebiscite after a govern- 
ment controlled campaign. The Constitution provides for a further 
eight years of military government (1981-89) headed by President 
Augusto Pinochet. In 1939, a plebiscite is scheduled on whether the 
nominee of the Junta (who could be Pinochet) should continue in office 
until normal elections are held in 1997. If the Chilean people reject 
this proposal, national presidential elections would be held in 1990, 
along with congressional elections already scheduled for that year. 
Under the current constitution there are no elections scheduled 
prior to 1989. Much of the current internal debate. in Chile is 
over the possibility of amending the constitution to move up 
Congressional and/or presidential elections. 

After significant improvement in the Chilean human rights 
situation from 1977-80, there has been less improvement particu- 
larly in the protection of individual rights since 1980. On 
the positive side, some 3,591 Chilean exiles have been permitted 
to return. Some lessening of censorship has occurred. Of; 
major importance is the Government of Chile's initiative in under- 
taking a dialogue with the moderate political opposition! to define 
the transition to democracy. As part of the dialogue, the govern- 
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ment has indicated a willingness to formulate new laws legalizing 
political parties and elections and invited opposition participa- 
tion, On September 16 of this year, the Government of Chile re- 
established the right of citizens to assemble, and to hold peaceful 
marches without government authorization. The courts have' become 
somewhat more independent, and the Government of Chile has in- 
creasingly resorted to them rather than de facto actions, ,in dealing 
with opposition. On August 26, the State of Emergency, which gave 
the government extraordinary -authority to deal with what it considered 
an extremist threat, and which has been extended every three months, 
was lifted. 

On the negative side, however, we continue to receive credible 
reports of violence and torture by the policy and security forces. 

While the state of emergency was lifted on August 26, the less re- 
strictive "State of Danger of the Disturbance of Internal Peace" re- 
mains in force. Trade union rights are still restricted. Many of 
the Chileans living in imposed or voluntary exile — total figures 
range from 10,000 to 30,000 — have either not yet been permitted to 
return, or have not received adequate guarantees of their safety. 

Some censorship still clearly exists. Political parties remain 

! 

formally illegal, although some political activity and considerable 
criticism and press discussion are tolerated. The practise of internal 
exile for opponents of the regime continues. While the possibility of 
advancing the date for congressional elections has been publicly 

f 

mentioned, no timetable for a return to democratic government has 
yet been established other than the 1989 plebiscite provided 
for in the 1980 constitution. Finally, demonstrations protesting 
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economic and political conditions have continued, resulting in 
numerous arrests and credible reports of police violence. 

I ' 

The United States has publicly supported negotiations between 
leaders of the Democratic Alliance and Interior Minister Jorpa. 

Our own policy is clear: to encouroge greater respect for human 
rights, and a return to democracy in Chile. 

Let me conclude my remarks by observing that we believe 
that our human rights policy has been a force for good throughout- 
the Southern Cone. Throughout the region, the United States has 
made clear our commitment to human rights and a return to democracy. 
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1 . 

American policy flows from our national interests and our 
ideals. It makes sense, therefore, to reflect on what these 
are in southern South America, and how they interact. In a 
region such as the Southern Cone, it is not surprising that the 
United States has a number of interests — political, economic 
and strategic. Some are immediate while others are longer 
term. Obviously, they vary in importance and indeed shift 
somewhat over time, in response to eyolving D.S. priorities and 
to changing circumstances in the area. 

In the Southern Cone, as elsewhere, promotion of human 
rights and democratic forms of government represent an 
integrating dimension in our relations, reflecting not only our 
interests but also our ideals. As President Reagan said on 
April 27 of this year: 
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We will support democracy, reform and human freedom. This 
means using our assistance, our powers of persuasion, and 
our legitimate "leverage" to bolster humane democratic 
systems where they already exist and to help countries on 
their way to that goal as quickly as human institutions 
can be changed. .. .We will work at human rights problems, 
not walk away from them. 

That statement was made in reference to Central America. 

M 

But it expresses precisely the intent of 0.S. policy throughout 
the hemisphere, including Southern South America. 

In all four countries under discussion, the issues of 
promotion of democratic institutions and protection of human 
rights are matters of great sensitivity, and have been at the 
crux of our relationships with these countries for a number of 
years. And they will remain so until the situation in each 
country has improved. 

2 . 

We sincerely believe that there is an important link 
between democracy and the protection of human rights. 

Democratic institutions, such as regular elections, a free 
press, an independent judiciary and the right of individuals to 
organize themselves to promote their well-being and individual 
interests, provide the best guarantees that governments iwill 
not abuse the freedoms and rights of the individual. Grider 
democratic systems, a watchful press and the right of the 
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individual to appeal wrongs by governments or others through 
the courts are powerful weapons available to all to insure that 
human rights are respected. Therefore, I want to ta-ke this 
opportunity to review with you the progress each country has 
made toward establishment of democratic systems of government. 

By agreement between us, Elliott Abrams, Assistant 
Secretary for Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, will focus 
in his testimony on other aspects of the human rights 
environment in each country. 

3 . 

First, Argentina. Argentina is a rich, diverse country 
with complex social and political institutions. It has its own 
dynamics and it special perspective on events. Last year it 
was engaged in a major conflict with the United Kingdom, a 
conflict which posed for the United States a serious dilemma, 
since it was a conflict between two traditional friends of the 
United States. In addition, Argentina is, like Chile, Uruguay 
and many other countries in Latin America, experiencing a 
period of economic recession, with budget deficits, a high rate 
of inflation, and major problems meeting its international 
obligations. 

In spite of these problems, the situation regarding 
individual rights in Argentina has shown dramatic improvement. 
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Disappearances and detentions for national security reasons 

have virtually ceased. Reports of prisoner mistreatment have 

similarly declined. Moreover, the courts have shown' increased 

independence, ordering the release of PEN prisoners, convicting 

prison officials for human rights abuses, levying fines on 

military officers where appropriate and shortening sentences 

imposed by the highest military court. While recently new 

amnesty and anti-terror ism laws have been issued, they are 

being challenged in the courts and many Argentines believe they 

% 

will be changed by the new congress. Problems remain, but 
there is no question that Argentina has made important progress 
toward an internationally recognized standard of human rights 
performance . 

Perhaps most impressive of all is Argentina* s progress 
toward democracy. Elections are scheduled to be held on 
October 30 of this year, with the installation of a new 
government to take place not later than January 30 of 1984. 
Political parties have organized themselves and are competing 
vigorously for public office. By mid-October, news of the 
campaign covered many pages of the daily press. Most walls in 
the urban areas are painted with political slogans and posters 
are everywhere. Equal free time on radio and television has 
been made available to all officially recognized parties. 
Hundreds of party organizers are active in towns and cities 
throughout the country without official hindrance. 
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4. 

Our basic position is this: We are pleased that Argentina 
is launched again along the democratic path. We are fully 
aware of the importance of this development to the protection 
of human rights in Argentina, We will offer our cooperation in 
the economic, political and human rights areas to whomever the 
people of Argentina choose to lead their country. We recognize 
the importance of their country and of its return to democracy 
for the future peace, stability and development of this 
hemisphere. We wish them well in their new venture. 

Next, Chile. In Chile, while the human rights situation 
has improved significantly compared to the post-coup period 
(1973-77) , much is left to be achieved. After some years of 
progress, there has been a resurgence of certain types of human 
rights abuses. We continue to receive, from various sources, 
credible reports of violence and abuse by the police and 
security forces. In addition, through Transitory Article 24 of 
the Chilean Constitution of 1980, the government retains the 

i 

ability to abridge commonly accepted human rights practices, 
including due process, freedom of assembly, freedom of speech, 
freedom of movement, and retains the right to send persons into 
exile. Of equal concern is the failure to institutionalize 
such human rights progress as has been made. 
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These factors must be weighed against improvements that 
have been achieved. More internal criticism of the government 
is permitted and prior book censorship has ended. There is 

i 

increasing use of civilian statutes rather than secur i ty 1 laws 
to deal with domestic discontent. The formal state of 
emergency has been lifted. A number of exiles have been 
permitted to return to Chile in recent months, including 
prominent political figures, and the government has assured us 
that more will be permitted to return. While this is a 
promising start, perhaps as many as 7000 (plus families) remain 
outside Chile. 

On the political front, a dialogue on the transition to 
democracy has barely begun and its fate at this point is 
uncertain. The issues under discussion between the Government 
and opposition include advancing the dates for Congressional 
elections (now slated for 1990) , legalizing political parties, 
establishing new electoral laws and modifying *conomic policies. 

The leading opposition group consists of an informal 
coalition of eleven political groups ranging from moderate 
right to moderate left. Known as the Democratic Alliance, its 
political objectives are to establish a specific timetable for 
the transition to democratic civilian government, to advance 
congressional elections, to legalize political parties and to 
foster changes in economic policies. 
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The dialogue, arranged with the support of the Archbishop 
of Santiago, has made some progress, although it is fragile and 
is subject to interruption. Indeed, it was suspended 
temporarily in September and again, we hope only temporarily, 
just last week. 

Sergio Onofre Jarpa, a veteran National Party politician 
who is Interior Minister and represents the Pinochet Government 
in the discussions with the opposition, has lifted the ten-year 
old state of emergency, has indicated that the government will 
consider advancing the dates of Congressional elections and has 
suggested that legalization of non-Marxist political parties is 
attainable in the near future. 

Our basic position is this: We will take all appropriate 
steps possible to influence the Chilean government to make 
further improvements in the human rights environment in that 
country. We consider that the initiation of a dialogue between 
the Government of Chile and opposition groups -- if sustained 
and nurtured by moderates on both sides -- could be the most 
promising event to take place in Chile in recent years. We 
have continued and will continue, both publicly and privately, 
to encourage the transition to democracy. We have stressed the 
need for moderate leaders on all sides to find ways to avoid 
confrontation and work toward national conciliation. We have 
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continually expressed the hope that this will be done 
peacefully and with full respect for political and human 
rights. In the meantime/ we plan to cooperate with the 
Government of Chile on matters of mutual interest/ in the same 
way that we cooperate with most of the other governments in the 
wor Id . 

One special note. We regret that progress toward bringing 
those indicted by OS courts in the Letelier-Mof f itt 
assassination to justice has been so disappointing. This issue 
will act as a constraint on improved relations for the 
foreseeable future. 

5. 

Now let me turn briefly to the situations in Uruguay and 
Paraguay. Overall/ the human rights situation in Uruguay has 
improved since the mid 1970* s. The number of national security 
prisoners continues to decline (albeit slowly, presently down 
to 877 from over 3,000 in the mid 1970's), and there has been a 
trend toward greater freedom of press and speech although the 
situation is not an ideal one and problems remain. For 
example, the Uruguayan Government continues to close down 
publications for periods of time when it perceives that an 
"unwritten rule" has been violated, i.e., mention of a 
proscribed politician, criticism of the government's economic 
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policies, etc. The Government of Uruguay* s decision to allow 
prison visits by the International Red Cross in 1983, was 
certainly a plus this year. We believe the problems will abate 
as the transition process to democracy continues. 

Despite serious economic problems and the continuing 
absence of an agreement between the government and opposition 
political groups, Uruguay is still moving toward the 
restoration of democratic government after nearly ten years of 
Armed Forces rule. 

As part of the 1981 political plan approved by Uruguay's 
military government, internal party elections were held on 
schedule in November 1982, giving an overwhelming victory to 
opposition factions. Presidential elections are scheduled for 
November 1984, with the new president to be inaugurated in 
March 1985. 

In the spring of 1983, Uruguay embarked on the next major 
step in the transition process: a constitutional dialogue 

between the government and the elected representatives of the 
political parties. Because of differences between the two 
sides over issues such as the future role of the military in a 
civilian government, the formal dialogue broke down on July 5. 
After opposition groups announced a series of public 
demonstrations, the government proclaimed on August 2 a series 
of measures limiting already circumscribed political activity. 
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In the latter part of August, however, the armed forces 
formed a commission to continue a dialogue via informal talks 
with political party representatives. We understand that some 
discussions have taken place. 

. On October 8, leaders of the Colorado and Blanco parties, 
in a published declaration, challenged the government to make 
some concessions to get the transition moving. Demands 
included lifting restrictions on the freedom of the press and 
on political activities of individuals and groups. So far, the 
government has not responded, but we remain hopeful that the 
two sides will be able to reach an agreement and that the 
transition process will go forward. As .the military and the 

political parties continue to seek a peaceful and amicable 
transition, tensions and doubts have surfaced. However, the 
armed forces have repeatedly reiterated their commitment to the 
November 1984 presidential elections and both sides appear to 
have room for maneuver and accommodation. 

U.S. policy has been one of public and private support for 
the democratization process in Uruguay. We have repeatedly 
reaffirmed our support for the transition process through 
public statements and in our frequent political contacts with 
Uruguayan officials and political leaders in Washington and in 
Montevideo. For example, with the breakdown of the dialogue on 
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July 5 and the subsequent August 2 restrictions on public 
political party activity and the press, we expressed our 
■particular concern" publicly. At the same time, we expressed 
our views to senior officials of the Uruguayan government, 
thereby leaving no doubt about the concern with which we 
perceived those developments in Uruguay. President Reagan 
earlier underlined our strong interest in Uruguay* s democratic 
opening on August 25, 1982 when he said: "As a staunch 

proponent of democracy, the U.S. warmly applauds Uruguay* s 
decision to restore full constituent government through 
national elections." 

In sum, we remain hopeful that momentum toward the 
restoration of democratic rule will continue to bring further 
improvement in the human rights environment and result in the 
reestablishment of a democratically elected and fully 
participatory government. In our view, this will, offer the 
best guarantee for the protection of human rights, including 
civil and political liberties in Uruguay. 

With respect to Paraguay, we discern no significant 
progress toward the kind of meaningful political change as is 
evident in the three other countries under discussion here 
today. Human rights remain a problem in our relationship, and 
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are likely to remain so indefinitely- Because of human rights 
issues, the sale of military supplies was sharply restricted 
beginning in 1977. This policy remains essentially unchanged. 

6 . 

In conclusion, progress toward democracy and an improved 
human rights environment varies widely in the four countries of 
the Southern Cone. In Argentina, a new democratic government 
is on the verge of being installed. In Paraguay, no progress 
toward democracy is evident. Chile and Uruguay lie somewhere 
in between, but a transition is clearly under way in both 
countries • 

Our policy toward the countries of the region must take 
into account their different circumstances, but it is 
fundamentally consistent for all. We encourage change in the 
direction of an improved human rights environment, and support 
the development of democratic institutions as the best 
guarantee that individual rights and freedoms will be protected 
over the long run. In our view, democratic institutions are 
also our best bet for assuring stability and peace in the 
region. 
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In none of these countries can we realistically expect 
perfection, for perfection is an unattainable goal even in the 
United States. But we should recognize progress when progress 
is evident? we must accept that the shape of the healing 
process is something they must determine for themselves. ; And 
we must, as. a practical matter, maintain a reasonable 
relationship with these governments to protect the broad range 
of U.S. interests. 

In closing, let me assure you, gentlemen, that in the 
Southern Cone as elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere, we remain 
committed to fostering improvements in human rights situations. 
We will continue to promote the development of stable 
democratic institutions as one of the best means to assure the 
development of a positive human rights environment in each 
country. 


Thank you. 
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Messrs Chairmen: Normally, I would appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before your two Subcommittees to discuss 
the human rights situations in Chile, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, since I believe a continuing dialogue between the 
executive and legislative branches of the United States is 
essential to the development and execution of a well-founded 
policy. I should like to note, however, that the timing of 
these particular hearings is not helpful in terms of our 
relations with Argentina. Elections are scheduled to take 
place on October 30, the first such elections in about ten 
years. A vigorous campaign is under way. 

We have tried to avoid injecting the United States into 
that campaign. We must take great care, therefore, to insure 
that these hearings do not have the unfortunate effect of 
making United States policies and attitudes a campaign issue. 


lili 


Americas Watch Report 


Q. In a report issued this month the Americas Watch has taken sharp 
issue with the statement contained in the 1982 Country Report 
on Argentina, i.e., that the Argentine government was believed 
to have provided information to family members in some 1,450 
cases of disappearances. Have you seen the Americas Watch 
report and what is your reaction to it? 


A. We have reviewed the report. Our statement in the Country 

Reports was not the first time that some public reference had 
appeared concerning the Argentine government’s release of some 
information regarding cases of disappeared, even if that 
information consisted only of orally informing a relative that 
the individual in question was dead. In November 1982 the 
Subsecretary of the Interior was quoted in the Argentine press 
as stating that of some 6,500 cases information had been 
provided in 1,500 cases. In February 1982 Army Commander 
Nicolaides said about 1,000 cases had been "clarified." 


I will concede that we may have erred in our Country Report 
in our use of the words "is believed." It would have been more 
accurate to have simply said that the Government of Argentina 
said it had provided information on some 1,450 cases and left 
it at that since we did not conduct an independent investigation 
to confirm the GOA statement. 


The question of the disappeared continues to be a major issue 
in Argentine politics and one which the Argentines themselves 
must resolve. At the time the Argentine government issued its 
report on the disappeared we expressed our disappointment with 
it and stated our belief that the government of Argentina has a 
responsibility to provide as complete a report as is possible 
on the fate of the disappeared. 


Americas Watch Report II 


Q. Does that mean that you are backing off from your statement 
in the Country Reports? 

A. Only to the extent indicated above that the use of the words 

“is believed" may have been inappropriate. Whether the govern- 
ment of Argentina has provided information to over 20 percent 
of the families of the disappeared as the government's own 
statistics would indicate or to only 3 percent as the Americas 
Watch report suggests, the great majority of the families of 
the disappeared have not received any information on their 
loved ones. We have consistently encouraged the Argentine 
authorities to make available whatever information they may 
have to the families of the missing people because we believe 
that only by providing as full an accounting as possible of 
the fate of the disappeared can the healing process in Argentina 


be hastened. 


Disappeared 


Q. Does the Department believe that the Argentine government has 
met the statutory requirement that it provide information on 
the disappeared in order for the President to certify Argentina? 

A. As you know, the certification requirement states that in 

making a determination on whether the government of Argentina 
has "made significant progress in complying with internationally 
recognized principles of human rights 1 ' the President is required 
to consider the "efforts by the Government of Argentina to 
provide information on citizens identified as 'disappeared'." 

The question of certification is now under active review 
within the Department. Therefore, it would be premature for 
me to comment on a question which logically must be addressed 
in the context of a decision when it is reached. 


Disappeared - Numbers 


Q. How many disappeared are there in Argentina? 

A. The estimates range from 6,000 upwards; no one really knows. 

The Permanent Assembly for Human Rights, the u m brella organiza- 
tion of more than half a dozen Argentine human rights organiza- 
tions, maintains a list with about 6,000 names on which some 
documentation is available. Its cases have been subject to 
considerable verification although there may be cases 
included where the individual has gone into exile, or, less 
likely, hiding. Some other organizations have prepared lists 
which are considerably longer. We know, however, that some of 
those on these longer lists are no longer disappeared (if they 
ever were), i.e. we know they are living in Argentina or abroad. 

All human rights organizations believe there were many people 
who disappeared about whom no information has become available 
to the human rights community. Thus these organizations add 
an estimate for these possible additional disappeared to the 
numbers from a list of documented names to provide their estimates. 
Despite the opening up of Argentine society, including much 
increased public activity on behalf of the disappeared by the 
press and human rights groups over the past three years, 
relatively few additional families have come forward to acknowledge 
disappeared members. Thus, while there are undoubtedly some disap- 
peared whose names are not on the list of the Permanent Assembly, 
we are inclined to think that number is not large. There is no 
U.S. Government estimate, but we would lean toward the low side 
of the 6,000 to 30,000 range generally mentioned by human rights 
groups . 


Disappeared - Numbers II 


Q. How about the GOA, hasn*t it made estimates? 

A. No. Not to our knowledge. About 7,000 requests for information 
on the whereabouts of disappeared persons have been recorded 
by the Ministry of Interior. The Ministry said that it provided 
information to family members in about 1,450 of these cases. 

In some instances this information included the location of 


the remains. 


